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a GRICULTURAL. generally be in five or six days. Each day’s| approaches nearer to the nature of the limbs of 
————— hatching should be placed on separate shelves, | the tree. 


SILKWORMS. 
(Continued .) 

The fixtures necessary for raising silk worms are 
appropriate tables or shelves, in number and size 
corresponding with the number of worms to be 
fed. The best form for shelves that 1 have seen, 
js that adopted by my friend Mr J. ¥. Thompkins 
of this city. lt is about two and a half feet wide, 
by five or six feet long, made of thin boards,with 
a piece two inches wide nailed flat on the upper 
edge along the sides and ends, with legs about a 
foot long in the corners. The legs do not pass 
through the table, but leave a part of the hole on 
the upper side, for the feet of another table to set 
in. Thus contrived, five or six of these tables are 
set one above another, and are taken down,clean- 
ed and again set up with facility. One of these 
shelves will accommodate abont 500 worms. If 
] could suggest any improvement upon these 
shelves, it would be the substitution of twine net- 
work for the board floors, with slides under them 
to catch the excrement of the worms. The room 
or laboratory must of course be of a size propor- 
tionate to the number of worms raised, and should 
be provided with windows or other ventilators on 
the north and south sides at least; and if one or 
two ventilators are open in the ceiling, it will be 
of great service. These ventilators, however, 
should have shutters that they may be closed at 
any time when necessary. Fire places or stoves 
should also be provided for when necessary. For 
the accommodation of 1,000,000 of worms,a room 
aboat 80 feet long and 40 wide would be required. 
A large establishment would also require a ware 
room for the deposit of leaves, and this should be 
large, so that in wet weather the leaves may be 
shaken and scattered about for the purpose of dry- 
ing. This room might be advantageously situat- 
ed above the laboratory. A cool, dark cellar,will 
also be useful, for keeping the leaves fresh in dry 
weather :—white mulberry leaves will thus keep 
fresh three days—the native mulberry leaves will 
not keep so long. The number of attendants ne- 
cessary for 1,000,000 of worms, will be twe the 
first week, four the second, eight the third, and 
sixteen or twenty the remainder of the feeding 
season; one half of which may be boys and girls. 

At the period for hatching, which in Maryland 
is generally about the first of May,the eggs,which 
are presumed to have been kept im the cellar,may 
be brought out, and spread on paper on a common 
table, called the hatching table. The proper pe- 
riod is always best ascertained by the state of the 
mulberry leaves. 1 consider the best and most 
safe time when the leaves are about the size of a 
halfdollar. The hatching*table may be kept in 
the common laboratory. If the weather be mild 
and warm, the eggs, wil! begin to hatch in eight 
or ten days. The first day or two there will Cat 
few leave the eggs—they need not be attended to. 
On the third day a considerable quantity will 
hatch. Some fresh leaves should then be laid on 
them, when they will soon attach themselves to 

leaves, and should be removed on to o shelf, 
and be thinly ad out. The next day all that 
have hatched shou'd be treated in the same way; 
and so on till they have all hatched which will 


and the whole laboratory arranged into as many 
divisions of shelves, as there were day's hatch- 
ings, that they may be continually kept separate. 
This is important, that the period of moulting and 
spinning may be as nearly the same with all the 
worms as possible. 

In large establishments a small, close room,with 
a stove, will be very usefel in hatching the eggs; 
as the temperature may be regulated at pleasure. 
But in this case a thermometer is almost indispen- 
sible, as there would be danger of too high a de- 
gree of heat, which would spoil the eggs at this 
season, and the necessary equability and gradual 
increase of temperature could not be secured 
without one. In this mode of hatching by artifi- 


the eggs are carried into it, of about 70e tempera- 
ture, which should be increased one degree a day 
till the worms are hatched. The hatching room 
will therefore be about 80° temperature when the 
worms are hatthed, and if the laboratory is not 


worms, that they may not experience too great, 
and sudden a change. 


The léaves may be torn ia small pieces whilst 
the worms are small, and the worms should be 
fed d@ting the first week, two or three times a 
day, by scattering the leaves over them. The sec- 
ond week the worms will require food three times 
a day; the third, fourth and fifth it should be giv- 
en them as fast as it is either consumed or becomes 
withered. ‘The periods of moulting are generally 
about the 7th, 13th, 19th, and 24th days of their 
age, but these periods are materially influenced 
by the care and attention bestowed on the worms 
—some worms will begin to spin on the 25th day: 
while others will delay their spinning even to for- 
ty five or fifty days, according as they are well 
or ill attended to. At the periods of moulting, 
the worms do not eat, and if they all moult toge- 
ther, no food need be given them ; but should they 
not be thus simultaneous in changing their skins, 
those which require food should be supplied, even 
though the others may be disturbed by it. They 
are about 36 hours shedding their skin. 


. The Italians strenuously insist upon cutting the 
leaves fine, before giving them to the worms ; but 
having tried this plan, I found an objection to it 
which induced me to reject it. When the leaves 
are cut fine, the worms easily press them down 
and they are lost, having become a mere carpet’ 
for the worms. | therefore, never cut the leaves 
after the worms are two weeks old; but for sev- 
eral reasons, I prefer laying on the whole leaves, 
and even the small branches, When laid on 
whole, the leaves keep fresh till consumed; es- 
pecially when left upon the small twigs.— The 
small heesetes have another advantage—the 
worms can crawl, & fix upon them,over & under 
them, so that the same shelf will accommodate 
many more than when the leaves are cut fine,and 





are obli to remain on a common level 
cufliea The orcas also prefer this mode, as it 





cial heat,the worms will be brought out with more. . 
regularity, and in less time, than in that describ-| What is necessary, and be able at all times to 
ed, and therefore it is preferable in large estab- | guard against both stinting the worms and waste 
lishments. The hatching room should be, when | of leaves.—They should always have as much as 


| wet, and fresh. 
) ored, and should be thrown away. 


then about the same temperature it should be rais- | ther, the leaves may be dried by taking them in- 
ed to it or nearly so, before carrying in the young | 





Every two or three days the shelves should be 
well cleared of litter and excrement, to effect 
which the worms may be removed in the follow- 
ing manner ; lay on, either large leaves or twigs 
with leaves, and as soon as the worms attach 
themselves to them, bear them to a clean shelf ; 
repeat the operation till all are removed. Some 
lay fresh leaves on one side of the shelfjand leave 
the worms to go over to them, and then clear off 
the other side. I prefer the firstplan. Very few 
leaves will suffice for the first ten days; a dozen, 
torn into small pieces wil] be enough for each 
shelf, the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th day; double the 
quantity the next two days.—However, it is un- 


| necessary to attempt estimating the quantity, as 


the intelligent attendant will readily discover 


they willconsumeand no more. Great care must 
be observed that the leaves be perfectly free from 
When they have been kept some 
time, the leaves begin to turn black or dark col- 
in wet wea- 


to a large room spreadiug them out, occasionally 
shaking them up. 

Great care should be taken to guard against 
mice and ants; mice devour them with avidity, 
and the bite of ap ant is almost instant death to 
the worm, Isolating the shelves from the walls 
and setting the feet in basins of water will protect 
them from ants; but the access of mice to the room 
must be cut off. 

The success of the crop depends upon the clean- 
liness of the shelves, and purity of the air in the 
room, especially in hot, and more particularly in 
damp weather. Ifthe excrement aud litter be al- 
lowed to accumulate, fermentation and putrefac- 
tion soon commence, and the consequence will be 
fatal to the worms, especially in hot,damp weath- 
er; besides the worms at all times thrive better 
when the shelves are kept clean, and nothing but 
fresh leaves allowed to remain about the worms. 
To guard against impurity of air, which is the 
greatest enemy the silkworm has, a small quanti- 
ty of chloride of lime should always be kept in a 
plate in some part of the room. Itis a cheap and 
most effectual preventive of this cause of disease 
in worms, as well as a powerful remedy for the 
tripes and other diseases that have become epi- 
demic. Itis generally retailed at the drug shops 
at 25 cents a pound, and fuur pounds will be sul- 
ficient for the largest laboratory. A couple of 
spoonfuls may be put into a plate with about a 
gill of water, and should be replenished every 
three days. 

Where proper cleanliness and due attention to 
ventilation are observed, there is but little to be 
dreaded from hot weather. Nevertheless,in very 
hot weather all the means at hand should be a- 
vailed of for the reduction of the temperature of 
the room ; for worms will thrive best in moderate 
temperature.—But ice,or sprinkling the floor with 
cold water should never be resorted to, as has 
been recommended ; for the vapour thus produc- 
ed will do more injury than the heat. Where 
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convenient, the laboratory should be shaded with 
high trees on the south side. An open high pi- 
azza to shield the south front of the house from 
the sun’s rays will also be of service. Opening 
the windows and doors, and the ventilators in the 
ceiling, will then be all that can be done to cool 
the room; and this should never be neglected in 
hot weather. ‘There is much more danger from 
eold than heat; and on the slightest appearance 
ofa cold night, fire should be made in the fire pla- 
ces or stoves, and replenished as often as neces- 
sary. The temperature should be kept as equable 
as possible, and sudden changes guarded against. 
For this purpose a thermometer will be very use- 
ful; but the senses of the attendant will be a suf- 
ficient substitute if care be observed. I do not 
pretend to give the degrees of temperature most 
suitable for silkworms; for although we can in- 
crease the heat, it is not easy to reduce it in a 
room when the surrounding atmosphere that sup- 
plies the air circulating in ut, is of high tempera- 
ture. It may be observed here, that the cool sen- 
sation felt while sitting in a current of air, is no 
evidence of that air, or the place we sit in, being 
of a lower temperature than the air of the room 
where there is no suck current. The air passing 
over the surface of our bodies carries off heat,and 
thus causes the cold sensation, while at the same 
time the current of air that “ feels cool,” is many 
degrees warmer than our bodies, But silkworms 
are not warm blooded animals,and of course they 
do not experience the same relief, having no ex- 
cess of animal heat to be carried off. Although 
many persons have assured me that they had lost 
many worme by hot weather, I ain constrained to 
think that the heat was not the sole cause of the 
loss, for I have never lost a worm that I could at- 
tribute to that cause. Hot weather will undoubt- 
edly cause the destruction of the whole of them, if 
the litter and excrement be left unremoved ; and 
I always euspect some such want of attention in 
every instance of the destruction of worms by hot 
weather.—Heat does not injure worms in their 
natural state nor will it in their state of domesti- 
cation, if they are kept as free from filth as they 
are on their native trees. Keeping the shelves 
clean, the worms not too much crowded, the air 
in the room pure by the use of chloride of lime 
and ventilation, and feeding with fresh dry leaves 
I consider the best and only preventive for any ill 
effects from hot weather. 

Between the 25th and 35th days of the worms 
age they will show signs of a disposition to spin. 
They will become somewhat of an amber color 
about the joints of the body, semi-transparent, 
throw out fibres of silk onthe leaves, and wander 
about. The brush for the cocoons should now be 
proviaed.—The best and simplest that Jhave been 
able :o find is the broo:ncorn, Clear it well from 
seeds, and cut it from the stalk close to the june- 
tion of the straws; spread out the top in imitation 
of a small tree, and set it on the shelf with the top 

ressing against the bottom of the upper shelf to 
sold it ia its position.—It may be set in rows"six 
or eight inches apart, across the sheif, and over 
the top shelf and extra one may be placed for this 
purpese. The worms will readily find and climb 
these little trees and spin their cocoons in them ; 
the worms will be 4 days spianing their cocoons 
and they will all generally be finished on the 8th 
day after they first began—that is, all of the same 
day's hatching. The brash may then be taken off 
and the cocoons cleared of the loose tow,and pre- 
pared for reeling. 

‘The cocoons from which eggs are expected 
must be spread out in a room, secure from mice 
and ants, and in five or ten days the moths will 


come out of the cocoons, when the males and fe- | ope 


mates will couple; they must then be taken by 


the wings in pairs without separating them, and 
placed upon sheets of paper deposed for their re- 





ception where they are to remain. There is gen 
erally about an equal number ofeach sex. I have 
found the best mode for fixing the paper for the 


moths to lay on, as follows; stretch two pieces of 


sinall twine across the room from wall to wall a- 
bout two feet apart, and another about a foot ov- 
er the middle of these. Lay large sheets of paper 
(old newspapers will do) over them and pin them 
down at each side to the lower twine. The sheets 
of paper will then be in the form of the ruof of a 
house. As many pairs of moths as can conven- 
iently lie on the papers may be placed there. This 
mode has the advantage of security against ants 
and mice, which are very destructive to these in 

sects. The room should be dark, if possible, while 
the insects are on the papers, and each sleet 
should be filled before any are put upon anotlier, 
and a8 soon as the moths on one sheet are done 
laying eggs, it should be taken down, folded and 
put ina tin box in a cold cellar, where all the eggs 
must be kept till wanted for use next spring. The 
moths are in form of a greyish white butierfly, 
and generally begin to lay eggs in 24 or 36 hours 
after leaving the cocoon.—The eggs are at first of 
a pale yellow, or somewhat of a sulphur color, 
but in three days turn to a light slate color and 
subsequently to a dull brownish slate color. When 
seen through a microscope they are speckled. 
Those that remain yellow have not been fecunda- 


ted, and of course are worthless.—Each healthy | 





| 


ation; and a considerable advantage is gained } 
thus reeling them as they unwind much easier 
than when they have been heated. Cocoons jn. 
tended for sale, or keeping on hand for future 
reeling,must be secured against mice and roaches, 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Me. Hotmes—Sir, I was aked the follow. 
ing question, and confess that 1 am not philo- 
sopher enough to answer it satisfactorily. 
May acertain quantity of water, say two 
quarts, be so so compressed by the weight 
of twenty tons as to prevent a frog’s moving 
about at ease in it? Please answer the above 
through the Farmer. Tyo. 


Water has been considered by some Philoso- 
phers as incompressible, but experiment has 
demonstrated that it is compressible, and jf 
compressible it may be rendered so dense that 
a frog could not move about in it. The Dan- 





ish Philosopher C&rsted ascertained that a 


female moth will lay about 450 eggs, generally | pressure equal that of the atmosphere (which 


handsomely disposed and firmly attached to the 
paper in a circular form, the whole covering a 
a space about the size of a fifty cent piece. 
Should the eggs be permitted to remain expos- 
ed to the warm weather, they will batch, and,un- 
less another crop be desired, they will be lost. 
This is the ouly injury they are liable to from 


warm weather. The flies eat nothing after leav- | 


ing the cocoons, and die in a few days after de- 
positing the eggs. The tin box in which the eggs 
are directed to be 

from mice and insects. The eggs should be kept 
in a dry cellar, as mould and mildew will injure 
them. There will be many double cocoonsfthose 


| is 15 lbs. on every square inch) diminishes its 
| volume forty-Eve millionth, and he ascertained 
that the compression was in proportion to the 
hem per force. 


Canton, another Philoso- 
pher, ascertained by his experiments that a pres. 
sure equal to that of the atinosphere* compres- 
sed it one forty four millionth. Our country- 


kept,is intended to protect them | man, Perkins, submitted water to pressure by 
ae power of his Steam engine and ascertain- 


ed that it was compressed one forty-eight mil- 


which have two or more worms in them; these | lionth for each atmosphere. 


and as many snore of the others as are wanted | 


should be selected for eggs. 

After clearing the cocoons of the luse tow,such 
as are intended for reeling, and cannot be wound 
off immediately, must be subjected to some pro- 
cess by which the chrysalis will be killed to pre- 
vent its perforating the cocoon. 
commonly applied. In Europe the modes of its 
application are various. Some bake the cocoons 
in an oven abut half heated for bread ; others ap- 
ply steam, and others expose them to the rays of 
the sun for several days during the beat of the 
day. There is danger of scorching the silk in 
the first mode; of discomposing the fibres, in the 
second ; and of imperfectly accomplishing the ob- 
jectin the third. I have found the followirg mode 
preferable to any other, as the object is perfectly 
effected without danger to the silk. I put the 
cocoons in a tight tin vessel into another a little 
larger, containing such quantity of water as will 
nearly fill it when the other is put into it; fire is 
then applied and the water kept boiling half an 
hour, or more, according to the size of the vessel! 
and until the cocoons in the inner vessel shall have 
become as hotas the boiling water. The cocoons 
are then epread out in a dry room, that whatever 
moisture there may be, may evaporate. By this 
mode, the heat can never be raised so high as to 
injure the silk, and the fibre is not loosened by 
moisture, on the contrary, much of the natural 
moisture of the cocoon is dispersed. After this 
ration the cocoons are ready for the reel or 
for sale. All the that can be reeled in 
the course of the week after they are taken 
from the brush, may be reeled without this oper- 





“Canton, if we mistake not, calculated that if 


‘the pressure of water in water was in the same 
ratio with that of the atmosphere; at 100 miles 
|depth, water would be doubled in density, at 
Heat is most | 200 miles depth it would be quadrupled in den- 


sity. Zimmerman, another Philosopher, cal- 
culated that the pressure of a column of sea 


'water would compress water into one three 


hundred & fiftieth of its bulk. From the above 
it can be easily calculated (allowing the state- 
ments to be correct)how dense a pressure of 20 
tons will make water, and Tyro can then judge 
whether a frog could kick freely in it or not. 

~ 465 Ibs. on the square inch is called an atmosphere, and 
is the manner in which the pressure of fluids or rather elas- 
tic fluids, sach as steam is reckoned, thus when there is a 
pressure of four atmospheres it means that there is a pres- 


sure of 4 times 15, or 60 lbs. water is 9148 times heavier 
than air. 





Notice.—The article on Silk and Mulber- 
ries which have been continued through two 
or three papers has not been published in 





course, as they stand in Mr. Smith’s treatise, 
owing to an inadvertance in setting up, but 
the whole is published and is well worth a 
careful perusal. 
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: Hints To Corresronpents. Now that the 
evenings have become longer, we would take 
the liberty of jogging the elbows of our cor- 
respondents, and requesting not only a contin: 
vance of their favors, but also their aid in en- 
listing new recruits in the cause, Each one 
has learned something during the past season. 
Let him turn back his memory, and after care- 
fully reflecting upon circumstances and inci- 
dents, give us the fruits of his cogitations or 
rather the cogitations themselves for publica- 
tion. There is no exercise of the mind more 
pleasant or more profitable than reflecting upon 
past occurrences, looking into the causes which 
bave produced certain effects, and comparing, 
collating and carefully laying up in the store- 
house of our memory such things as prove to 
be facts. They will make a valuable fund from 
which to draw as occasion requires. They 
will always be on hand, and always available ; 
and they are exempt from attachment and dis- 
tress except by the High Sheriff Death.— 
Those of our friends who have thus far assisted 
us in our vocation, such as Carolus and others, 
and particularly a venerable correspondent 
who would not wish to be named, will accept 
our cordial thanks for their aid ; and, we trust, 
continue their exertions in doing good in this 
quiet, but noble and truly honorable manner. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes,—Agreeably to my request, a 
subscriber to the Farmer, Mr. B., has furnish- 
ed me with some of his views in relation to 
planting a nursery, and raising an Orchard.— 
His observations and experience in these mat- 
ters are ample, and too good to be lost.— 
Through his kindness I am permitted to tran- 
scribe for publication such portions as | deem 
proper; provided you consider them entitled 
to a place in the columns of the Farmer. 

Upon the subject of planting a nursery, Mr. 
B. remarks:—‘ As this is the season for plant- 
ing a nursery, the cheapest way it can be done, 
is to select a piece of ground free from siones, 
or make it so; plough deep, and manure it well; 
harrow, pulverize and make it as fine as possi- 
ble, then furrow as for corn, say 5 feet apart; 
strew the pomace pretty thickly, and cover it; 
fence it well, and you have done for this sea- 
gon.” 

He then proceeds to point out the course to 
be adopted the spring following, and says;— 

“As soon as the plants are up in the spring, 
take a horse harrow, and harrow thoroughly 
between the rows ; this will keep the ground 
loose, and may be repeated as often as they be- 
come weedy, through the first and sueceedi 
years ; as it will mach abridge the labor of hoe- 
ing them, which, bye the bye, ought to be done 
at least three timesa year, particularly, early 
in the fall that there may be no chance for 
mice nests, &c.” 

_The next subjects to which our attention is 
directed, are thinning, pruning, and engraft- 
ing ; of which he observes : 





“The plants may be thinned when about 6 
inches high ; those remaining ought to stand 8 
inches apart and kept pruned in such a manner 
as to make them grow straight. I should choose 
(says he) to have the rows run the shortest 
way of the piece, and when they are from 3-8 
to 1-2 inch in diameter engraft them ; each row 
having fruit of one kind only.” 

Mr, B. is fully aware of the utility of having 
things done systematically, and to this point he 
remarks ; 

“Make a plan of your nursery, and when 
you engraft, mark on the plan the kind of fruit 
in each rew ; Sy this means a person of judg- 
ment may select and set out an orchard of just 
such fruit as he chooses, that is ; he can have 
the number of trees of a kind he wishes ; and 
furthermore, can set his early fruit in such a 
situation as not to be robbed of it by boys and 
what is still worse, by unprincipled men.” 

With regard to setting trees, he says, 

“Those who intend setting trees ought to 
select the ground the previous fall—dig the 
holes about 2 feet deep, and 4 feet wide ; fill 
them about half full of barn yard manure and 
rubbish, such as bones, old shoes, chi» manure, 
leached ashes, &c. mixed together. The ad- 
vantage of this ts, that the ground will freeze, 
and be in a much better state for the reception 
of the tree ; and the tree itself will stand the 
drought better and grow faster than one mere- 








ly stuck into the ground without regard to or- 
der or circumstance.” 

He observes further, “ that scions for en- 
grafiing may be cut any time after the first of 
January, a circumstance unknown to many. 
They should be cut (he says) from one to two 
feet in length, as the longer the branc!¥the less 
they willdry up. Place them in moist dirt in 
a cool, dry place in the cellar; or they may be 
buried in the earth—this last way is preterable. 
Cutting them in the winter will give individu- 
als an opportunity, while visiting their friends, 
to select such fruit as they would wish to prop- 
agate.” 

Mr. B. is extending his remarks in relation 
to this interesting subject, which will enable 
me to communicate such portions as may be 
deemed most interesting to the public. 

Carouus. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr: Hotmes,—Enquiry having been made 
in your paper,— Which would be most for the 
interest of a farmer, in this part of the conntry, 
to cancel a demand he might have against him 
in Beef or Pork, supposing the debt due at or 
before the end of five years, on interest—op- 
tional with the debtor to pay with which he 
pleases at the same price? 

In answer, as the subject is of no inconsid- 
erable consequence to farmers, I venture to of- 
fer my views. 

If the debt is so small that it can be paid 
With one yoke of oxen, which from steers have 
done much or all the team work on the farto, 
I think that the beef of them, when fatted so 
as to inspect for mess, would cost litile if any 
more than pork of the description named, 
which, if I am right as to the proposition, must 
be from swine not weighing less than 270 Ibs. 





becomes necessary for the farmer to make his 
beef from cattle that do no work ; and many 
are not needed on a common farsh to do the 
necessary ox labor, I have no doubt it would 
be largely for the interest of the farmer to pay 
the demand in pork. Swine do much more in 
aiding the farmer to make manure, (of vast im- 
portance in agriculture,) and they would be 
slaughtered every year, and turned in to stop 
the interest, so far as they paid, But stock 
or oxen must become 4 or 5 years old before 
such beef as described can be realized from 
them. Ifany farmer thinks the above incor- 
rect. will he be good enough to show, through 
the Farmer, his opinion, and oblige a 
CALeuLaTor. 

P. S. They might have a piece of clov- 
ver sowed thick on a rich spot of land, near 
the Piggery, which might be daily mowed, 
and thrown in to them for a considerable 
portion of the summer. It would serve the 
double purpose of saving other food and ma- 
king manure, if they left any not eat. This 
mode is preferable to letting the swine into it, 
as they would injure the clover roots. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hoimes:—I am pleased to see tho pro- 
priety of giving premiums on Horses, discussed 
in your valuable paper. 

I consider ita proper time for me to offer my 
ideas on the subject, which differ from both the 
former writers in your paper ; one supposing it 
best to give none—the other, to give one only, 
on the best stud horse. 

As to stud horses, those fond of horses, and 
the profits ef a stallion, from the pride of hav- 
ing the best, and the profit which will of course 
be much increased if he excels, can never be 
wanting in motives to place a good one in eve- 
ry place where he can get suitable employment. 
It follows that I would give no premium on 
stud horses. But I believe the breed of ani- 
mals bettered much more by the female, than 
the male ; therefore | would give a premium 
anuually on three best breeding mares, their 
stock being present to aid the commitee in the 
discrimination. 

The objection to this, is, that we shall move 
less rapid than doing it on the male kind.— 
Here let me observe that a stud never should 
have interview or approach more than 30 mares 
in the season, if you wish not to have the fe- 
male do most of the business. In Spain, they 
allow a ram to approach only 40 ewes a year. 
Here we have allowed a horse (to my knowl- 
edge) to go to 100 mares. This gives a great 
profit to the owner of the stud ; but the female 
in such cases is sure to have a miserable foa). 
I hope owners of mares will remedy this great 
evil; and if we progress less fast, by seeing 
that our mares are good we shall on the whole 





be gainers. We know that in other countries 
they have ruined their breed of horses by at- 
tending to large and uacouth studs. Should 
any one of the gentlemen from whom I differ, 
disagree with the above ideas, I hope I shall 
hear from them through the Farmer. 
Onserver. 


Harpiness.—Happiness does not so much de- 
pend upon our circumstances, as the agreement 





But if the demand be a large one, and it 


between them and our dispositions. 
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FARMERS. 
They sow their fields, and trees they plant, 
FWhoge yearly fruit supplies their want ; 
Their race grows up from fruitful stocks, 
‘Their wealth increases with their flocks —WatTTs. 

If there is any time when we are inclined to 
indulge in feelings of envy, it is when we get 
loose from our confined, inactive and sedentary 
labors, after ten or twelve hours application, 
and sally forth to observe what is passing around 
us. Itis often that we compare the healthy 
looks of the Farmer with our own weak & mor- 
bid feelings ; in autumn, follow him to the feld, 
and see the fruits of his industry ripening before 
us, and observe the look of good nature and 
happiness shining through every feature as he 
gazes vpon the growth of that which his hand 
has planted, or in winter take a place beside 
his family hearth where the voice of health, and 
joy, and plenty, responds to the cracking of the 
hospitable fire, it is then that a dizzy sickness 
comes over our whole frame, and we are almost 
led to believe that the good things of this life 
are not equally distributed, 

A Farmer’s life is indeed a life of happiness. 
Could our friends among that class look in upon 
us during the cheerless season of winter, when 
the rain or sleet is driving against the windows, 
and the wind is piteously howling, and see us 
as we crouch over our rusty stoves, in which 
the lithe fuel we can afford, is sustained here 
upon the remains of what was once, in our 
youthful days, an andiron ; and there, upon a 
brick, or a half burnt knotty stick of wood, an 
emblem of our hard condition, with not one 
near and dear friend to cheer us, without any 
one that is interested in our welfare, or that 
would be the less happy if we were in our 
graves, they would go to their own happy. 
homes, and never again repine at any of the 
crosses which Providence might send upon 
them. 

It is the truth that mankind are not sensible 
enough of the superiority of the Farmer's situ- 
ation, in regard to happiness, over every other 
class in the community. Whiie the merchant, 
or he who is engaged in active business, is har- 
rassed with care and anxiety, their minds are 
as free and clear as the air that meets them as 
they go to their daily employment. After the 
labors of the day are over, the husbandman 
can retire to his home, and enjoy the “ luxury 
of rest.” Not so the man of business—he only 
exchanges perplexing toil for anxious reflection 
—and while the “lord of the soil” is dreaming 
of fat oxen and agricultural prizes, his eyes are 
unclosed, and his mind is upon the stretch in 
an endeavor to invent means of taking up notes 
at the bank, or some such equally pleasant cog- 
itations, 

Professional men have their numerous trou- 
bles also. All the professions are crowded, 
and those who have neither great impadence, 
nor superior talents are in a hopeless condition 
—and those who do possess these requisites 
are often in despair at the slew and tedious 
progress ia the path of notoriety and eminence, 
and suffer most excruciatingly at such times 
from the horrors. 

The mechanics, too, superior as is their sit- 
uation in point of real comfort to either of the 
above classes, are continually plagued with 
captious and mean customers, untoward and 


lazy apprentices, or perhaps want of employ- 
ment. 

Agriculture has been justly styled the “natu- 
ral employment of man ;” and happy would it 
be for the community if more would in this re- 
spect, as well at every other, follow nature, the 
“unerring guide to truth.” Then, instead of 
the city being crowded with melancholy and 
disappointed speculators,every part of the coun- 
try would smile under the hand of industry, and 
be filled with a happy and healthy population. 

The late distressing times will be a source 
of much good, and a means of bringing folks 
| to their senses in this particular, and lead many 
_to leave the crowded and uneven walks of spec- | 
ulation, for a life of usefulness and content- 
/ment.—|[ Lancaster Gazette. } 








ANECDOTES OF SHEEP. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

The Sheep has scarcely any marked charac- 
ter save that of natural,affection, of which it 
possesses a very great share. It is otherwise | 
a stupid indifferent animal, having few wants 
and fewer expedients. The old blacked faced 
or forest breed, have far more powerful capa- | 
bilities than any of the finer breeds that have 
been introduced into Scotland, and therefore | 
the few anecdotes that I have to’relate shall be 
confined to them, ; 

A shepherd in Blackhouse bought a few 
sheep from another in Crawmel, about ten 
miles distant. In the spring following, one of | 
the ewes went back to her native place, and 
yeaned on a wild hill called Crawmill Craig. 
On a certain day about the beginning of July 
following, the shepherd went and brought home 
his ewe and lamb—took the fleece from the 
ewe, and kept the lamb for one of his stock.— 
The lamb lived and throve, and never offered 
to leave home, but when three years of age, 
and about to have her first lamb she vanished ; 
and the morning after the Crawmel shepherd, 
in going his rounds found her with a new-yean- 
ed lamb on the very gair of the Crawme! Craig, 
where she was lambed herself. She remained 
there until the first week of July, the time 
when she was brought a lamb herself, and then 
she came home with hers of her own accord ; 
and this custom she continued annually with 
the greatest punctuality as long as she lived. 
At length her lambs, when they came of age, 
began the same practice, and the shepherd was 
obliged to dispose of the whole breed. 

But with regard to their natural affection, the 
instances that might be mentioned are without 
number, stupid and actionless creatures as they 
are, When one loses its sight in a flock of 
short sheep it is rarely abandoned to itself in 
that hapless and helpless state. Some one al- 
ways attaches itself to it, and by bleating calls 
it back from the precipice, the lake, the pool, 
and all dangers whatever. 

There is another manifest provision of na- 
ture with regard to these animals, which is, 
that the more inhospitable the land is on which 
they feed, the greater their kindness and atten- 
tion to their young. I once herded two years 
on a wild and bare farm, called Willenslee, on 
the border of Mid Lothian, and of all the 





deeply affected at scenes which I Witnessed 
there. We had one very hard winter, so that 
our sheep grew lean in the spring, and th 

thwarter-ill (a sort of paralytic affection) Po 
among them, and carried off a number. Ofien 
have | seen these poor victims, when fallen 
down to ris€ no more,even when unable to 
lift their heads from the ground, holding up the 
leg, to invite the starving lamb to the miserg- 
ble pittance that the udder still could supply 
I have never seen aught more painfully affect. 











sheep I ever saw, these were the kindest and 





most affectionate to their young. I was often 


ing. 

It is well known that it is a custom with she 
herds, when a lamb dies, if the mother have 
sufliciency of milk, to bring her in and put a- 
nother lamb tohe?. I have described the pro- 
cess somewhere else—it is done by putting the 
skin of the dead lamb upon the living one, the 
eye immediately acknowledges the relationship 
and after the skin has warmed on it, SO as to 
give it something of the smell of her own pro- 
geny, and it has sucked her two or three times, 
she accepts and nourishes it as her own ever 
after. Whether it is from joy at this apparent 
reanimation of her young one, or a little doubt 
remaining on her mind that she would fain dis. 
pel, I cannot decide, but,for a number of days 
she shows far more fondness, more bleating 
and caressing, over this one, than she did for- 
merly over the one that was really her own. 

But this is not what I wanted to explain; it 
was, that such sheep as thus lose their lambs 
must be driven to a house with dogs, so that 
the lambs may be put to them; for they will 
only take it in a dark confined place. But here, 
in Willenslee, 1 never need to drive home a 
sheep by force, with dogs, or in any other way 
than the following: I found every ewe,of course 
standing hanging her head over her dead lamb, 
and having a,piece of twine with me for the 
purpose, I tied that to the lamb’s neck or toes, 
aad trailing it along, the ewe followed me into 
any house or fold | choose to lead her. Any 
of them: would have followed me in that way 
for miles her nose close on the lamb, which she 
never quitted for a moment, except to chase 
the dog, which she would not suffer to walk 
near me. I often, out of curiosity, led them 
into the side of the kitchen fire by this means, 
into the midst of servants and dogs, but the 
more the dangers multiplied aroand the ewe, 
she clung the closer to her dead offspring, and 
thought of nothing but protecting it. 





From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 
FATTENING HOGS. 

The flesh of hogs, forms an important item 
in our meat markets, and is considered as in- 
dispensable 1n the diet of families. Salted pork 
is more extensively used by farmers in this 
country than any other kind of meat. It is ea- 
sily preserved, and will keep for a great length 
of time without any material deterioration.— 
Hams and bacon are considered as a luxury in 
every country where they can be procured in 
perfection. 

The manner of preparing the flesh of hogs 
varies in different countries, according to cir- 
cumstances. Hogs fattened in forests which 
produce beech masts, or other food abounding 
in oil are not well calculated for mess pork, 
but hams and bacon from such hogs is more 
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AND JOURNAL OF PHE ARTS. 


gicy aad generally preferred to that prepared 
fom hogs fattened upon Indian corn, 


As the price of barreled pork like other arti- 
shail a money making business to the farmer 
who feeds his hogs entirely upon corn, 

To render hogs fat enough for market at the 
jcast possible expense, should be the study of 
every economical farmer. ‘To do this, hogs 
-pould be kept in a thriving condition through 
he summer, and as soon as the first of Septem- 
or. should be confined in peas and fed in 
such quantities as will induce them to remain 
at rest a greater part of the time. It is too oft- 
en practiced, to shut hogs in large fields after 
feeding season has commenced, where they ex- 
ercise to that extent that much of the strength 
of the food is wasted by their rambling about. 
“It is not important that hogs should be fed 
in the early part of fattening with corn, as that 
will prove too expensive, but by bestowing a 
\ittle labor upon their food, it may be prepared 
from articles more perishable and less merchan- 
table than Indian corn or barley. 

Attached to or near every hog pen, there 
should be prepared suitable apparatus for boil- 
ing or steaming food for them. 

Farmers are not generally aware of the im- 
portance of boiling food for hogs. The nutri- 
tive properties of food are increased in some 
instances, from ten to twenty-five per cent.— 
Two bushels of potatoes boiled are more valua- 
ble fur hogs than three when fed raw. Potatoes, 
pumpkins, squashes and cabbages, when boiled 
and mixed, make excellent food for hogs, for 
the first three or four weeks, afier which, those 
who wish for firm flesh, should begin to adda 
little corn meal. 

Potatoes and pumpkins when boiled with a 
small quantity of corn meal, will answer well 
for three-fourths of the time allotted for fatten- 
ing, after which soft corn, and after that corn 
mea! should be used. 

Hogs fatten better, and it can be done at 
less cost, when feeding commences early, than 
when it is deferred until October or November, 
besides, the pork brought early to market usu- 
ally commands a higher price. 


Use oF Poraroes 1n Breacuine. This 
method of bleaching consists in substituting, 
instead of the soap employed in the ordinar 
process, an equal quantity of potatoes, whic 
has been previously three parts boiled. The 
nen is placed in a copper, and left to steep 
for nearly an hour; it is then put into a cal- 
dron of boiling water, from which every piece 
istaken out separately,and rubbed with the 
potatoes in the same manner as with the soap; 
aiter the linen has been well rubbed, rolled and 
wrung, it is replaced in the caldron along with 
potatoes boiled to the same degree as above. 
The whole is left to boil half an hour. The 
linen is then taken out, rabbed with care, 
wrung anew, and again plunged into the cal- 
dron for a few minutes. It is afterwards rins- 
ed two or three times in soft water, steeped a- 
bout half an hour in cold water, pressed and 
hung up todry. The whole operation may be 
concluded in about two hours and a half. The 
linen thus bleached is perfectly white, without 
the least trace of grease or stains. Kitchen 


og in market, is subject to variations, it is not) 
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linen, which has always the smell of tallow, 
becomes perfectly inodorous after having been 
bleached in this way. 


Burrer.—A friend waited on us, yesterday, 
to communicate the result of a process, which 
had been recommended to him, of restoring 
butter to its original sweetness. Incredulous 
as he was, he made the experiment, and he au- 





have been procured by that process of impregna- 
tion. But there are so few of ws who plant seed 
for the purpose of obtaining varieties, or with the 
intention to wait until it yield fruit like that of 
the parent tree, that it is not worth our while to 
be at any pains to keep the trees separate, if their 
proximity do not injuriously affect the fruit. 

My questions, apply, of course, to those plants 
only that may be, and commonly are, propagated 
by cuttings, grafis, buds and layers, and not to an- 


thorises us to say it was entirely satisfactory. nuals and biennials, such as the melon and cab- 


It consists simply of churning the butter with | bage tribes. 


sweet fresh milk, in the proportion of about 
2 Ibs. of the former to half a gallon of the lat- 
ter. Butter, thoroughly rancid, by this simple 
process, was rendered sweet and good. Our 
citizens, in view of the present scarcity and 
dearness of butter of even tolerable quality, 
will not failto appreciate this discovery.— 
[Fredricksburg Arena.] 





To the Editor of the American Farmer, 


Sta: I have known your paper for some years, 
and have often thought that its utility might be 
increased if you could prevail upon experienced 
practical! farmers to make known to you, and thro’ 
your paper to the world, the result of their prac- 
tice and experiments; | have rryself known some 
farmers whose practice in certain cultures was 
quite peculiar, and at the same time successful, 
whilst others who were not acquainted with that 
peculiar mode, Were totally unsuccessful in pre- 
cisely similar circumstances. Ask the farmer why 
he does not make known his own method, and he 
will say (very likely,) “Oh! I thought every body 
knew it,” or perhaps he will exeuse himself on the 
scoré of inability to write, or of being unwilling 
to appear in print. 

This modesty (or rather his shame facedness) is 
out of place. A farmer is not expected to com- 
pose with all the ease and polish of a“ man of 
letters”—the hand that guides the plough may be 
excused for forgetting when it holds the pen and 
drawing in its forgetfulness a furrow, once in a 
while. It is the matter not the manner which is 
to be looked to—and in case of need, if the mat- 
ter be good, the editor reform the manner, and it 
is his place to do so. 

I hope, sir, you will excuse my freedom, but I 
think it would be a great advantage to your sub- 
seribers, to ebtain from farmers such communica- 
tions. Young and inexperienced as a farmer, 1 
can do nothing but ask for information. Perhaps 
your demand for the same article may produce a 
supply which will be serviceable to your readers, 
and to none perhaps more so than to 

Your ob’t serv’t, Groratcvus. 

Oct. 1833. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Sir,—At the risk of being laughed at for the ig- 
norance here betrayed, 1 beg you to resolve the 
fellowing doubts for me. 

When we are told, ( as every work on horticul- 
ture tells us) not to plant apple, pear and quince 
trees near one another, it is that the farina of the 
blossoms of the one may not be mingled by wind 
or insects with that of the others. Now, the 
question I[ wish to ask is this; Does this intemix- 
ture of farina affect the fruit then in embryo, or 
does it only affect the seed of the fruit? For in- 
stance if a common pomme d’api apple tree, be 
in full bloom at the side of a St. Germain pear 
tree, will or can the intermixture of the farina of 
their blossoms give the pomme d’api a St Germain 
taste, or the St Germain a flavor of pommo d’api? 
That the seed of fruit# and vegetables are effected 
by an intermixture of the farina of one with that 





of another of a different species but kindred gen- 
ius, seems to be well ascertained ; and hybrids 
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‘MECHANICS. — * 


The steam engine and spinning jenny will 
do more for our national prosperity than all our 
statesmen and generals. 


Tue Caranitiries or Macwinery In THe 
Increase or MAanuractrures, 

In our remarks last week on open trade with 
one hundred millions in India, and three hun- 
dred and fifty millions in the Empire of China, 
we observed that our manufactures were capa- 
ble of being increased to any extent: that ex- 
tent is certainly not inrintre—it is however 
INDEFINITE,—and to an indefinite extent our 
manufactures might be multiplied by machine- 
ry. In the single but important article of cot- 
ton, one’ man can now produce two hundred 
times more goods in a week than he could in 
1760, when George the Third ascended the 
throne. One mill in Manchester can, when 
all the spindles are at work, spin as much cot- 
ton thread in a week as would go round the 
world. In the manufacture of hosiery, which 
is seated chiefly in the midland counties of 
Nottingham, Derby, and Liecester, machinery 
has reduced stockings one hundred per cent. 
compared with what they were twenty years 
ago, Owing to machinery, lace, which was 
2s. per yard eight years ago, may now be 
bought for 4d.—what was £4 10s. per yard 
twenty years ago, is now Isd. ; and some kinds 
may be bought as low as one farthing per yard ! 
Woollens have experienced less reduction in 
price than any other kind sf wearing apparel. 
At a paper manufactory in Hertfordshire, a 
quantity of pulp can, at a distance of 27 feet 
from the cistern in which it lays, be converted 
in three minutes, by machinery, into a sheet 
of paper ready to be written upon! Such is 
the continual advancement made in the Man- 
chester manufactures by machinery, that the 
trade say, if the manufacturer were to leave 
manufacturing for a few years, he would be 
quite lost upon returning into it again. Rail- 
roads are machinery, aud their adoption and 
extension will tell upon the price of manulac- 
tured goods. Although the improvements in 
machinery during the last thirty years have 
been so wonderful, as to unite the realities of 
truth with more than the wonders of fiction, 
yet who will be so bold as to say that we are at 
the very top of the hill of advancement in 
mechanism ? It was stated in evidence before 
a parliamentary committee, at the conclusion 
of the late calamitous and ruinous war, to the 
astonishment of the committee, that during the 
war machinery equal to the power of sir*- 
millions of men had been set to = sh 


rer work in thi 
country ! and if a market “Zuld be found for 
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what machinery is able to produce, that could 
soon be doubled. Now, owing to the increase 
of the population, particularly of the laboring 
classes, and the want of markets, machinery is 
in bonda, and the mechanic stands with one 
hand tied behind him, while the starving and 
misguided operative is ready with both hands 
to demolish his valuable inventions. What we 
want now is to open trade to India and China; 
then will the green withes, wherewith the 
Sampson of machinery is bound, be broken 
asunder, and the steam engine and spinning 
jenny, to which England owes more than all 
her generals, admirals and statesmen, will in- 
crease that debt, by securing the valuable nat- 


URAL productions of art and science.—[Lon-_ 


don paper. ] 








PROPOSALS FOR CONSTRUCTING 
STEAM CAMEL. 
Br Joun L. Sucutvan, Civil Engineer. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
New York, April 24, 1833. 

Sin—It will be recollected that the name of 
camel is given to the hollow floats, used to beoy 
up ships of war to cross barred harbors, especial- 
ly at Amsterdam. 

Wherever the current of a river meets the tide, 
a shoal is of course formed by the deposition of 
sediment, and may at length obstruct navigation. 
All that art can do, then, is to contract the pas- 
sage, and by a more rapid current compel the 
shoal to form further down stream. The effect 
of dredging is but partial and temporary. Ves- 
sels might be fitted out for foreign voyages, at 
Albany, aud the largest class of coasters come to 
this port, but for this obstruction, 

The Overslongh is becoming a more sensible 
impediment to vessels since the increase of the 
population and trade at this city. Being the seat 
of government, and meeting of the lakes and the 
ocean, it might become very commercial. 

In case no permanent work should be devised 
to remedy the inconvenience of this shoal, it has 
occurred to me that a steam camel is capable of 
being made, at ouce to raise and bear vessels of 
any size over it. 

Having nequired the right to the recent im- 
provement made in steamboats by Mr. Blanchard 
for the North River Companies, i have invented, 
by the combination of two of them, with machi- 
nery, the instrument to which I have given the 
name of the steam camel. 

The peculiarity of his boat was essential to its 
construction. It required that their bulls should 
be exceedingly light, yet very stiff, because ves- 
sels sit in the water according to the weight on 
board, and the ¢cisplacement that equals it. The 
greatest weight will be in the broadest part of the 
vessel, but when she is lified out that weight is 
transferred to the bueyant vessels, (or camel,) and 
will come on them somewhat unequally. And if 
so, their vertical strength must be such that one 
end may be depressed without injury to the oth- 
er: she must be incapable of changing her ver- 
tical course. 

The requisite lightness and stiffness of this ves- 
sel is owing to her frame being composed of ar- 
ches. These arches are vertical and opposite, 
and their ends are connected strongly: they are 
then braced apart by cross studs, and then tied 
together by screw bolts close toeach stud. Thus 
combining the strength of the column with the 
longitudinal strength of the fibre of the wood of 
the curves. 

Two such frames placed paralell and vertical, 
and vesting the inverted arch on the floor timbers, 
the hull rece;wes any desired model. The ends 
project fur enough to Sear up the impelling wheel 


which is thus placed at the stern, and others may, 
for great speed, be placed also at the sides. The 
cylinders lay horizontal, in cennexion with the 
frames, and thus the most vigorous action of the 
engine can be weil sustained. This kind of 
steamboat draws about one fool, all on board.-- 
So far as we have experience, her performance 
is extraordinary. One runs up the Connecticut, 
over Enfield falls, between Harttord and Spring- 
field ; another runs up the Kennebec, from Gar- 
diner, over the rapids, to Waterville. Another 
has ascended the Alleghany as far as Hamilton, 
the key to a direct trade with the valley of the 
Mississippi, from New York, without the inter- 
vention of aid by the laws of other states: prob- 
ably of future consequence. 

Two of these light and stiff steamboats being 
properly connected, yet apart sufficient to come 
on both sides of the vessel to be assisted, she is 
lifted as much out of the water as is requisite, 
by means of their steam power, and the applica- 
tion of the machinery, combined with them, to | 
form the camel; and then applying the power to | 
the wheels, she is curried quickly over the shoal 
Thus any vessel might lond at Albany, and be | 
carried below the shoals,or be brought up, loaded; 
aud sea vessels brought up more easily than to 
New-Orleans. 

The Dutch camel is filled with water, and 
brought under the sides of the ship, when, on be- | 
ing pumped out, they buoy her up; but this is a 
slow process, ‘The impatient trade of the Hud- 
son requires the most active aid. In five minutes | 
the vessel should be raised, and in ten more set | 
down. The specification of this improvement is 
too long for insertion in this place. This notice 
serves merely to show that the nature of the shoal 
is such as not to permit of a radical remedy, but 
may be thus practically surmounted, 

Joun L. Suxnuivan, Civil Engineer. 
pS ________ 


SUMMARY. 

















From ‘the N. Y. Gazette of Monday. 
LATE FROM EUROPE. 
Our news boat came up from the offing last evening, hav- 


ing boarded the Packet ship Virginian, Captain Harris,front 
L werpool, when she sailed on the Sth ultimo. 


The news by this ship, it will be seen by our extracts from 
our files of papers to the 8th, is of considerable interest. 


The King of Spain died on the 29th of September, at 3 
P.M The Queen had assumed the Regency ,and had made 
no change of Minisiers, and Madrid was tranquil. It is 
doubtful what effect this will have upon Don Carlos, who re- 
mained at Abrantes. 


According to the accounts from Lisbon te the 24th inst. 
September, the inhabitants were free from alarm. 

Lord William Russel had returned to England from Lis- 
bon, and the London Globe and Herald, say that Lord John 
de Walden is to succeed him at the Court of the Queen of 
Portugal. 


Although the principal aqueduct had been stopped by the 
enemy, Lisbon was still supplied from the other side of the 
river, 


The result of the Conferences at Bohemia, so far as the 
affairs of Germany are concerned, will be to concentrate + he 
strength of the confederation, and that in furtherance of this 
object there will be a Congress of Ministers at Vienna dur- 
ing the winter, It is said the three Sovereigns will estab- 
lish tribunals to the ancient Aulic Council, to 
which the Germanic States will send representatives. 


They write from Roulon, Sept 27, that the Sultan’s taxes 
on the island of Cyprus have become so intolerable that the 
island had become one general! field of battle ; bloody com- 
bats taking place at every point. The troops of the Gover- 
nor had been beaten in every battle, and was at last obliged 
to make a treaty with the rebels in one of the provinces. 
The Turkish soldiers had massacred many of the inhabitants 
for demanding their rights. It was said the Austrian and 

lish Consuls had been pee « The Austrian Admiral 
repaired to the scene of is. 

The Duchess of Berri left Pisa on 17th of Sept and left 
her child at Leghorn in charge of the Neapolitan Consul. 











The persona! estate of the late Duke of Sutherland,amounis 
to upwards of one million sterling. 


The great Richard Heber, Esq. died in En 
4th ult. 


The great printing establishment of Robert Carrick, Dublis 
with its contents, has been destroyed by fire. 

Died, at Alexandria, Defter Bey, son-in-law of the Pach, 
leaving a fortune of 100,000,000 piasters, acquired in com. 
mand of the army at the conquest of Darfour. 


The Paris Moniteur notifies officially, that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has received from M. Levett Harris the 
letters of recall, by which his mssion as Charge d’ Affaires 
of the United States of America is terminated, 

The Disturbances at Marseilles had been tranquilized, 

Our Minister Mr Livingston, had an interview with the 
King of France on the Ist of Oct. 

Accounts from Belgium state, that so great is the commer. 
cial distress in Belgium at present that merchants are break 
ing up their establishments in all the towns of kingdom, and 
transferring their capital to Holland. Two of the most er. 
tensive Belgian ship-owners have just established theinselves 
at Rotterdam. Two thirds of the operatives of Liege are 
now unemployed. 


A letter from Madrid dated the 23d ult. informs us tha: 
the greatest alarm exists in Madrid with respect to the chol- 
era, which is approaching the capital in al\ direcuons, 


The German papers mention under the head of Berlin, 
September 22, one of the principal European questions, yjz 
that relative to Holland and Belgium, was discussed at the 
late conference at Munchengartz,when the three Sover 
came toa resolution that Luxembourg should not be separat- 

from the German confederation; consequently that it should 
belong to Holland This decision, it was said had exercis. 
ed some influence on the relations of Prussia, as by it the 
resolution with regard to Neufchatel was consolidated. 


1t_ was reported at Vienna that the Ministers of England 
and France had presented notes to the Port, remonstrati 
against the execution of the treaty concluded with Russia. 


The Archduchess Maria Louisa has ceded to Madame 
Letitia, mother of Napoleon, the whole property of the late 
Duke de Reichstadt, including the legacies left by his i llus- 
trious father. 


The Frankfort Journal says, private letters from Holland 
announce that on the approaching opening of the States Gen 
eral,the majority will express a wish that the definite treaty 
of peace should be concluded without delay, seeing that the 
Dutch nation can no longer suppor: the burdens imposed up- 
on it by the existing state of affairs. 


The young Queen Donna Maria arrived on the 23¢ at Lis 
bon, and was received with the most enthusiastic joy. The 
Chronicle contains a full account of her arrival, landing, in- 
terview with her father, and reception by the people. Dona 
| Pedro, on receiving the intelligence, immediately went to 
the arsenal, where he embarked with his Admiral, Napier, 
and other officers, and proceeded on board Steamer, where 
he had the pleasure uf embracing his family, after an absence 
of 20 months, amidst salutes from the British, French Port- 
| uguese squadrons in the river. The Steam-boat shortly af- 

terwards anchored at Riberra Nova. ‘the minister of his 
Biitanic Majesty, the Admiral and officers of the English 
squadron, in their state uniforms, the municipal body, and in- 
numerable ladies then went on board to pay their respects 
to the royal party. At seven o’clock dinner was served up 
to which the Admiral had the honor of being invited.—a- 
mong the toasts that followed were ‘The Queen and the Char- 
| ter » to which she returned thanks. The Admiral gave 

* The Duchess of anza. His Majesty returned to the 
palace at 10 o’clock. ‘The landing took place on the 234. 
‘The royal party having got into a coach drawn by eight hor- 
ses, procee.ed to the patriarchal church, where they heard 
Te Deum; after which they proceeded to the Palace des 
Mecessidade, where they received the Cardinal Patriarch, 
the Duke of Terceira, &c. 


——$—_— 


gland om ths 











Serious Accipent.—One of the cars on the 
Camden and Amboy Rail road, (between New 
York and Philadelphia,) was upset on the 8th in- 
stant, when about 4 miles from Hightstown and 
14trom Aaboy,by the breaking of the axle. There 
were 24 persons in the car at the time, (among 
them J. Q. Adams, of Mass.) all of whom escaped 
uninjured. Avother passenger car was suddenly 
thrown against the one above named and forced 
from the rail, by which aecident one of the pas- 
sengers (a Mr. Stedman of N.C.) was instantly 
killed and 9 others seriously injured,one of whow 
has since died. 








(> The story of the destruction of the keep- 
er oi the National Menagerie by tigers proves \ 
be unfounded. 
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: ACanv. To publishers of Newspapers and pe- MARRIAGES. 

odicals in the United States and the British | In Augusta, Mr. Charles J. Wingate, to Miss Mary P. 
Provinces. The publishers of the the New-Eng- | Robinson. Dr. Thomas Sherman, of Dresden, to Miss Sa- 


kly Review are desirous of making up 
— af lenaahy, a complete list of all the 
Newspapers and periodicals in the United States, 
sod British Provinces with the names of their pub- 
lishers and places where published? They there- 
fore, request all publishers to insert this eard,and 
also send them Two copies of their respective 
publications in succession, that they may uot fail 
of receiving one, in order to render the list com- 


plete. 


Direct to the Wew England Weekly Review; 
Hartford,, Connecticut. 





ELoqvence or THe Bar.—Some years since 
ao individual was tried before one of the Courts 
in North Alabama, on a charge of assault and bat- 
ery. He was ably defended by a young lawyer, 
who at the close of his speech, made use of the 
following pathetic and appropriate language,— 


« Let the humble ass crop the thistle of the val- 
ley!—Let the sagacious goat, browse upon the 
mountains top! But, gentlemen of the Jury, I say 
John Grindle is NOT GUILTY !!!” 

Norice To llopcrowers.—I have inspected 
for Hon Stephen Peabody, of Milford, 58 bags first 
sort hops, containing 11,308 pounds ; one bag sec- 
ond sort 52 Ihs ; one bag of refuse 200; total 11,- 
360. Said hops were cultivated on Col Peabody’s 
farm in Milford the present year, and growed in 
2550 hills WM. P. RIDDDE, D. Inspector. 

Nov. 7, 1833. 


[This quantity of hops,at 20 cents per Ib.amount 
to the handsome sum of $2312—a fat income in- 
deed fur these hopping times ;—it is better than 
going to Congress. Our Counsellor needs no 
counsel on this head—We have heard of others 
who have made their $100, $500, and $1000, the 
present year, in the same business. Indeed, the 
farmers in this quarter are generally becoming 
hop-to-nians.) [Amherst Cabinet. 














Sraves.—Our attention was yesterdy directed 
to some Staves (a sample of which has been left 
with us,) manufactured at the Micmac Mill,at Bear 
River. Nova Scotia, owned by Messrs. Tucker, 
Turnbull & Co. The Machinery we are inform- 
ed,is altogether the invention of Mr Francis Hoard 
and for ingenuity and despatch,is equalled by none 
heretofore in operation ; by it seven Staves are 
completely dressed from the log, jointed and pre- 
pared for hooping, in one minute! Although we 
ere not particularly acquainted with the manufac- 
wre of such articles, we presume the advantage 
thus obtained over the old method of dressing 
Staves by hand, may be rated among the most 
useful and important inventions of this enlighten- 
ed age.—[St. Johns Courier. 


hstilution of the Blind.—We are gratified to learn 
by a letter from Montpelier, that one of the last 
acts of the Legislature of Vermont,which closedjits 
session about 12 o’clock last Friday night was to 
appropriate $1200 yearly for ten years to enable 
the indigent blind of that state to avail themselves 
of the benefits of the New England asylum for 
the Blind in this city. ‘This handsome vote pas- 
sed unanimously, end was no doubt suggested by 
the exhibition of Dr. Howe’s pupils before the 





members of the Legislature on Moaday last. The 
Commissioners for the management of the grant 


are Hon I. Smith, of St Albans, C. Lindsley, Esq 
of Middlebury, and S. Elliot, Esq, of Brattlebg- 
rough. [Bos. Mer. Jour. 


Itis said to have become fashionable for ladies 
a carry canes. We expect they will next buckle 





rah H. Bowman, of Augusta. Mr. Joseph Studley to Miss 
Eleanor Pierce, both of Windsor. 

In Hallowell, Mr. Alonzo Tenney to Miss Charlotte Ma- 
son. 








DEATHS. 

In A , on the 6th inst. of consumption, Mrs. Han- 
nah F. wife of Capt. Willard Snell, aged 26. 

In Boothbay, Mr. William Sherman. He fell overboard 
at the bow of the ferryboat as it struck the landing at Edge- 
comb, and was wounded in the thigh so as to rupture a large 
blood vessel, by which he bled to death. 

In Belfast, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Nathaniel French, 
aged 32. 








———— 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Nov. 11. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 

At Market this day 2870 Beef Cattle, 150 Stores, 2900 
Sheep, and 250 Swine, 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—More Market Caule of the best 
qualities were at market, consequently more were sold at the 
highest prices. We noticed one extraordinary fine yoke 
from Hartford, Conn. which were d by Mr. Penni- 
man, of New Bedford; we think they exceeded for fatness, 
any Cattle we ever saw at our Market or Cattle Shows ; 
could not learn the price. We also noticed some very fine 
Cattle taken at $5 50, and a few yoke at 525. Me quote 
prime at 5; good 4 50a 4 75. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Mess 4, and 412; No 1, 3 50 and 
362; No. 2,3 and 3 25. 

Sheep.— We notice the sale of a few Store Sheep at $1 33 
—lots to slaughter 1 62,1 75,2, 225 and 3. Wethers at 
2 75, 3, 3 25, 3 50 and 4. 

Swine.—One lot of Sows and Barrows were taken at 
about 4 3-4, and one prime selected lot at about 4 1-12 for 
Sows and 5 1-2 for Barrows—at retail, 5 for Sows and 6 
for Barrows. 











COUNTY TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 


((> It is proposed to hold a Couvention of del- 
egates from the several Temperance Societies, 
and the friends of Temperance in the several 
towns, in the County Kennebec, at AUGUSTA, 
on Wednesday the 11th day of December next,—for 
the pur of devising measures ‘for the advanc- 
meut of the Reform,and particularly of reorganiz- 
ing the County Society. It is hoped that every 
town and every Society will be represented, and 
by large delegations: and that the delegates wil! 
bring accurate information of the state of the re- 
formation in their respective towns, and of the ev- 
ils still existung. The following points are sug- 
gested as, amongst others, deserving of inquiry : 

Number of members of each Society. Number 
added within the year. Number of males—num- 
ber of females. Number of druokards reformed 
since the commencement of the reform. Number 
of intemperate persons at the present time. Nutn- 
ber of venders of ardent spirits. Number of com- 
mon grogshops. Number of traders who have 
abandoned the traffic. Number of taverns keep- 
ing spirits—number of Temperance taverns. Vote 
of the town this year as to licences. Amouut of 
money raised for the support of the poor—pro- 
portion of pauperism caused by intemperance. 
W bat measures have been pursued to advance the 
cause, and with what results. 


DOCT, HORATIO G. ALLEN 
QEEERS his professional services to the imhabitants o 
Winthrop and vicinity. 
US Orrice at 7 ee wi 
ssachar li, M.D.A 
Rererence { Benj. D. Bartiewt, M. D. Portland. 
Dr. A. will attend to all operations upon the Teeth 
Scaling, removing Gangrene of the teeth and 
filling the cavities, whereby they may be rendered free from 
pain and more durable . 
Oct. 26. tf. 


WANTED 
O hire a faithful man well i with ing, 
one year or shorter. Eaqute of &. Woon. 
Wiathrop, Oct. 30ch, 1883. 








for | render the burden 








TO THE APFLIOTED. 
D. STANLEY 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
THE DULCIFIED VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND & DEOBSTRUENT PILLS, 
A SAFE and efficient medicine for all those laboring un- 
der diseases of the Lungs, such as Coughs, Catarrhe, 
Croup, Asthma, inflammations of the mucus membranes of 
the throat and organs of the chest. This medicine has been 
singularly powerful in cases of bleeding from the Lungs, and 
as a preventive of Consumption, It is purely a vegetable 
composition, principally of native plants, and acts as a gen- 
tle stimulant of the digestive organs and as a corrector ofthe 
impurity of the bleod and fluids necessary to good and per- 
fect health. Hence it has been found exceedingly valuable 
in cases of general debility ; also in Liver complaints, such 
as Jaundice, Rheumatism, as well as in the disorders pecu- 
liar to females. It is prepared and put up in the nicest man- 
ner by the inventor, E. HOLMES, M.D. who was first led 
to its use by ascertaining its efficacy upon himself in congb, 
spitting blood and pain in the chest, and it has since been 
admin.stered to hundreds with unparralleled success. 

Each bottle is accompanied by a box of pills enclosed in 
a pamphlet giving directions for its use—also certificates as 
to efficacy, & OC" Price $1,50 

Apply to DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop, 
Maine, Sole General Agent for the United States, to whom 
all orders must be sent (Post Paid.) Also to the following 
gentlemen, who are appointed Agenis. 

Wayne, H. W. Owen; Augusta, John Means; Halio- 
well, Lincoln & Day; Gerdiner, 8. O. Broadstreet & Co ; 
Richmond, Wilson §& Whitmore ; Bowdoinham, Syme 
Gardner ; Topsham, John Tibbits; Brunswick, John §&. 
Cushing; Bath, Caleb Leavitt; Lisbon, Paul C. Tibbete ; 
Lewiston, Nathan Reynolds; Garland, Charles Reynolds ; 
Danville. G. D. Dickerson; Greene, A. Cary; Leeds, 
Solomon Lothrop; Diazficld, J. B. Marrow. 

Winthrop, Nov. 16, 1433. 44 


MAINE DAILY JOURNAL. 


UTHER SEVERANCE will continue the publication 

of the Maink Daity Jounnat during the ensuing 
session of the Legislature. The Journal when bound makes 
& very pretty volume, and is convenient for preservation 
and future reference as well as present reading, giving a fal! 
and tolerably accurate account of the legislative proceedings 
of the year, with other current matter, all for the smal! sum 
of ONE DOLLAR. It ought to be in the possession of every 
politician. 

The publication of the Daily Journal, with the debates in 
beth houses of the Legislature, involves considerable ea- 
pense and much labor, which can only be rewunerated by a 
handsome fist of subscribers. ‘To obtain these the publisher 
relies on the friendly influence of those who have been his 
readers heretofore, not only political friends, but all whe 
= tor a faithful and impartial report of legislative procee- 

ings. 

(K3” Subscriptions for the above received at the Maine 
Farmer office. 


- ‘}HE AGE—DAILY. 


HE subscribers to resume the publication of the 
Dairy AGE, during the next session of the Legislature. 

It wiil be printed, as heretofore, on the half of a large 
sheet, in the usual form, at the low rate of One Dotan 
for the session. 

Any person procuring six subscribers, and remitting the 
amount of their subscription, shall be entitled to a copy of 
the paper. 

Containing an early and correct account of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature, and impartial sketches of the more 
important and exciting debates, it will be read with presey 
interest, and form a convenient and valuable volume for fu- 
ture reference. Political matter of interest and notices of 
passing events will aid in giving it the variety usually sought 
for in the columns of a newspaper. 

The publication is laborious and expensive, and cannot 
be sustained without a large number of subscribers. We 
rely upon the liberality and exertionso of our Friends, te 
as light as possible. 

I. BERRY & CO. 
OQ Subscriptions for the above received at this office. 

















MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 





[This celebrated song is printed in several collections of 
Poems published in the sixteenth century. ‘There are many 
variations in each of the copies. ‘The following version is 
that given by Ritson, in his “ English Songs,” with the 
exception of the last stanza, which is froma MS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. In that manuscript the Poem 
is ascribed to Sir Edward Dyer, a friend of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney.) 

My mind to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That God or Nature hath assign’d ; 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice ; 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look what I lack, my mind supplies ; 
Lo! thus I triamph lke a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


1 see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all : 
These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp nor wealthy store, 
No force to win a viciory ; 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to win a lover’s eye ; 
To none of these J yield as thrall; 
For why ? my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
I little have, yet seek no more ; 

They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give ; 

They |ack, 1 lend; they pine, I live, 


1 laugh not at another's loss, 

1 grudge not at another's gain ; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brook that in another’s bane ; 

1 fear no foe, nor fawn on friend— 
1 loath not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I hive, thus will 1 die— 
Would all do so as well as I. 


I joy not in no earthly bliss, 
I weigh not Crasus’ wealth a straw ; 
For care, | care net what it is— 
I fear not fortune’s fatal law; 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright, or foree of love. 


I wish but what [have at will, 
I wander not to seek for more ; : 
1 like the plain, I climb no hill; 
In greatest storms f sit on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 


I kiss not where I wish to kill, 
1 fein not love where most I hate; 
i break no sleep to win my will, 
I wait not at the mighty’s gate ; 
I scorn no poor, I fear no i 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 


Seme weigh their pleasures by their lust, 

Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trast, 

A cloaked craft their store of skill; 
But all the pleasure that I find, 

Is to maintain a quiet mind. 








MISCELLANY. 








From the N. E. Farmer. 

TRADE WITH HONEST MEN AS WITH ROGUES, 
When a youth I taught a school in a district 
of my native town. During which time I had 
occasion to make use of a dollar. I applied to 





ted, and a particular friend of mine. He read- 
ily granted my request and set down to write a| 
receipt. Language fails me to describe my | 
feelings at that moment. What! thought I to, 
|myself, cannot my friend trust me with one | 
‘dollar! ! My confusion was so great that it| 
must have been evident to every one present. | 
He, with a smile, observed to me, “ you must | 
trade with honest men as with rogues.” This 
partially relieved my mind, and after due con- 
sideration I concluded my friend was right. 
This observation of my friend cost me much at 
the time, but would have saved me more had 
I practised upon it. 

After I began to act for myself, a neighbor 
of mine, reputed to be an honest man, at least 


| without — thereby save cost. 









O all whom it may concern—Notice is hereby gi 
that the book accou y 





ve 
s and demands of Henry \\ , Ow 


en, are lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection, 


hose indebted are requested to cali and settle the same 


Nov. 4, I SETH MAY, 


FRUIT TREES. 


OrnaMENTAL Trees, Roses, Foy. 
BERING Piants, &c. Nursery or Wy. 
Kenrick in Newron, 54 miles from 

Boston, by the City Mills. 
This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary 
collection of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Ro- 


ses, §c. and covers the most of IS acres. Of new celebra. 
ted Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of which, having already 





LL 





I thought him so, offered me a piece of land 
for four hundred dollars ; the payments to be | 
made in a way most convenient for me. We! 
agreed, and I was to come into possession in a 
few months after. I considered the land to be 
mine, made one payment; but neglected to 
take a deed, thinking that it might be done at | 
any time, probably when I should make the | 
next payment, 

After some little time the Honest MAN found | 
that the land was a great accommodation to me, 
and probably thought that he should obtain | 
more money, informed me that he had sold the} 
land for less than it was worth, that he was de- 
ceived as to the werth of the land, and gave 
me to understand that he could get more for it; 
therefore, on the whole, he considered the bar- 
gain null and void: but still I might have the 


hundred dollars for it, 
mented that I had not observed my friend’s in- 
junction and saved two hundred dollars. Ar- 
guments availed me nothing, and after a little 
reflection, as [ had calculated to setile on the 
land, it being happily situated fof me, 1 wok a 
deed and paid the six hundred dollars. 
which time, I have observed the injunction and 
have fonnd it of no inconsiderable advantage to 
me through a long course of years. 

To the honor of human nature, and with 
pleasure I say it, that in the course of my life 
I have found many men with whom gold may 
be entrusted ; and yet they may forget, and 


been proved in our climate, are specially recommended,— 
Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries 55 
kinds-—Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Apricots, Quinces 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goosberries, Straw. 
berries, Figs, &c. &c.—selections from the best varieties 
known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 varieties 
of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms. Also the Morus 
Mo crticautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beautiful fruit 
tree, so superior to silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 har. 
dy and China varieties ; selections from numerous importa- 
tions, and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as 
oaks—-Weeping Witlows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver 
Firs, Venetian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, 
§c. &c .—in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 vari. 
eties. Of Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection 
of 280 varieties, including the Ponies, Moutan and Pa- 
paveracea—-.and 24 other kinds—and 83 splendid varieties 
of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—ear- 
ly in Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. 
Address to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, 
&c. delivered in Boston free of charge for transportation, 


; , }and suitably packed, and from thence when ordered duly 
land, in preference to any one, by paying six! forwarded, by land or sea. 


He has appointed Messrs. 


1 was astonished, la-| Franklin Glazier of Hallowell, and David Stanley of Win- 


throp, Agents, with whom orders may be left, which will 
be promptly attended to. Oct. 5.—2m38. 





i hee is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administratrix of all and singular the 





| goods and estate which were of MILTON CHANDLER, 


late of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, deceased, in- 


Since }testate, and has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the 


law directs :—All persons therefure, having demands against 
the estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to : 
NANCY CHANDLER, Adminuistratrix. 
Winthrop, Oct, 29th, 1833. 3w42 





Kennesec, ss.--.4i a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the Cownty of Kennebee, 





they are subject to mistakes aud to death, as 
others. It is no harm to see and to calculate | 
fof ourselves, and to do business at the proper | 
time and in the right manner. 

There are many men, however, who are re- 


their heels they will in some way deceive us— 
all will not be right. ‘The agreement or. bar- 
gain to which they have assented will not be 
perfectly fulfilled. Beware of the bargain, 
when the seller declines to name the price at 
the time, and says, * there will be no difficulty 
about it. 

How will you trade with a rogue? Honor- 
ably to be sure, consider and judge for your- 
self; commit your agreements to paper, and 
when money is paid take a receipt. What bet- 
ter way can you trade with an honest man ? 
All men are to be considered honest until they 
are found to be otherwise, hence the motto, 
“ trade with honest men as with rogues,” is a 
general rule, the observance of which may pre- 





the agent with whom I was intimately acquaia- 


puted honest, yet if we do not tread closely to |? 


on the last T'uesday of October, 4. D. 1833. 


AMUEL WOOD, Administrator of the estate of George 
Shaw, late of Middleboro’, in the county of Plymouth, 
(Mass.) deceased, having presented his first account of ad- 
ministration of the Estate of said deceased for allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Administrator give notice to all 
ersons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks seccessively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said connty, on the last 
Tuesday of November next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, whi the same 
should not be allowed. H. W. FULLE , Judge. 
Atrue copy. Attest: £. 7’. Bridge, Register. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


Terms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,50 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 

No subscriptionsare received for a less term than one year. 

No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay- 

tof all arrearages and for the volume which shall 

en have been commenced, unless atthe pleasere of the 

publishers. . ; 

Direction oF LETTERS, All communicationsfor publ- 

cation must be directedrto the Editor. . 

All money sent or letters on business must be directed, post 








vent much trouble and litigation. 


paid, to Wau. Noyes &Co. 
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